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THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION: AN EDUCATIONAL 


CHALLENGE AND CRISIS’ 


THE enactment into law of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 may well provide one of the 
greatest challenges which American higher educa- 
tion has faced since the end of World War II.? The 
Kighty-first Congress and the President of the United 
States have together created a new vehicle for Amer- 
ican scientific progress. They are to be congratulated 
on their vision and determination to provide a po- 
tentially vigorous means of further accelerating de- 
velopment of American centers of scientific eompe- 
tence. 

Our vital concern today must be directed to how 
the National Science Foundation is to be administered. 
For it is within the broad grant of authority set 

1Parts of this paper were prepared at the request of 
Wyoming’s Senator Lester C. Hunt as background ma- 
terial for an address delivered before the Senate of the 
United States May 24, 1950. The author wishes to 
acknowledge Senator Hunt’s helpfulness in clarifying 
some of the issues presented herein. 

2 See ‘‘The National Science Foundation Act of 1950,’’ 


81st Congress, 2d Session, The House of Representatives, 
Report No. 1958 (April 26, 1950), pp. 1-21. 
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forth in the legislation that specific policy decisions 
can turn the program either to fulfillment of chal- 
lenge or to the precipitation of a major crisis in 
American institutions of higher learning. 

What are some of the elements of this potential 
challenge and crisis? The investment of large sums 
of money in fundamental and applied research is 
going to affect vitally the geographic points at which 
scientific personnel and research facilities are con- 
centrated. The structure of American graduate 
schools will be deeply affected. Research contracts 
and grants will bring to particular university centers 
a new vitality and drawing power, both for faculty 
and for students. The general strengthening of a 
number of academic specialties should be a natural 
consequence in such institutional centers. 

One view of this matter would suggest that the 
national welfare might best be served by giving 
further stimulation primarily to those institutional 
and industrial centers of scientifie competence which 
have already proved themselves. For there, in a com- 
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paratively short period of time, research by indi- 
viduals and teams of scientists might begin to focus 
on scientific problems of a fundamental and applied 
nature. In some types of investigations and for 
certain urgent purposes, this procedure should be 
followed. Our distinguished research centers should 
be urged to continue their substantial contributions 
to national scientific effort. 

Yet, in my judgment, it would be unwise to allow 
this view to dominate administration of the National 
Science Foundation. A majority of our distinguished 
university centers are concentrated in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Western regions and on the West 
Coast. And within these regions few more than a 
dozen institutions harbor a large proportion of 
America’s best scientific minds, laboratories, and 
libraries. Compared to these concentrations of 
strength, the southern United States, the Great 
Plains area, and the Rocky Mountain region have less 
claim to scientific distinction among their institutions 
of higher learning. For a variety of reasons many 
of their institutions have followed patterns of de- 
velopment different from those of our university re- 
search centers usually considered to be tops by na- 
tional standards. Not the least of these reasons, 
however, have been the absence of sufficient financial 
resources and lack of full opportunity to work as im- 
portant parts of the nation’s team of scientific per- 
sonnel on research projects vital to the national 
welfare. 

During World War II the burden of university 
research in America was borne by the New England 
and Middle Western institutions. The process of 
further concentration of scientific competence and 
facilities was accelerated. Even since the war this 
trend of concentration has continued in the awarding 
of research contracts by the Federal government.® 
At this very moment a few well-placed atomic bombs 
could deliver what might be a fatal blow to American 
scientific potential. A major part of our scientific 
leadership and facilities could be destroyed. 

The long-range view in administering the National 
Science Foundation would seem to me to eall for 
finding a way of systematically building university 
scientific centers in each of the major regions of the 
nation. Such a policy will make the problems of the 
foundation more complex, and perhaps, in some fields 
of scientific endeavor, the accomplishments will come 
slower. 

From the standpoint of national defense, the justifi- 
eation of the policy of regional decentralization of 
scientific centers is obvious. No less important than 
this, however, are other benefits which would accrue. 


*See, for example, Hollis P. Allen. ‘‘ Federal Govern- 
ment and Education’’ (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950), pp. 275-80. 
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There would result a general stimulation to scientific, 
economic, governmental, and social life of each major 
region in the nation. These strengthened institutiong| 
centers would undoubtedly attract additional researe), 
contracts from industry in their service areas. State 
legislatures and the lay public would begin to ge 
the merits of more liberal investment of funds for re. 
search in their own tax-supported and privately en. 
dowed universities. 

One of the major purposes of the National Science 
Foundation Act is to create an adequate supply of 
highly trained individuals to insure the nation’s future 
research and scientific leadership. The scholarship 
program of the foundation will undoubtedly help 
achieve this objective. But several studies show that 
students are more likely to seek opportunity for 
scientific training when it is available within reason- 
able distance of their homes. Thus, one of the great- 
est benefits of decentralizing our scientific centers 
will be received by the youth who will become our 
scientists of the future. Throughout each major re- 
gion our college-age youth will have the increased 
stimulation and opportunity to go into science as a 
career. Outstanding professors and improved labora- 
tories and libraries will be more readily available 
to turn the new-found interest of young citizens into 
scientific competence. 

From this perspective the National Science Founda- 
tion emerges as a magnificent instrument for stimu- 
lating an unparalleled forward movement of Amer- 
ican science. This forward movement will require a 
new nation-wide teamwork between Federal and state 
governments and privately endowed institutions. 
Institutions in each major region need to assess ¢o- 
operatively their own potentialities for serving the 
nation and its people. The National Science Founda- 
tion, through the appropriate national associations 
representing various interests of colleges and uni- 
versities and with assistance of the United States 
Office of Education, could thus combine national needs 
for scientific development with voluntary and co-oper- 
ative planning among institutions in each of the major 
regions. 

Now let us look at this proposed teamwork between 
state and Federal government from the point of view 
of the state. The support of higher education has 
always been primarily a state responsibility, even 


‘though the Federal government has made and con- 


tinues to make lasting and significant contributions to 
supplement state effort. In one sense a Federal pro- 
gram of scientific research is required because this 
represents an area in which state planning alone and 
state finance alone are not sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the nation. 

At the state level few individual states, now or in 
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the foreseeable future, can hope to attain top achieve- 
ment in more than a small number of advanced areas 
of scientifie research and graduate training. Most 
states face financial limitations that stand as a 
) barrier. Even if the money were available, the 
existence of highly qualified scientists is sufficiently 
limited to make impossible top-flight centers in all 
scientific fields in every state. 

Excellence in research requires excellence and suffi- 
| ciency of scientists and facilities. This costs money, 
more money than the average layman realizes. It 
costs more money than many of our educators realize, 
judging by their willingness to attempt the duplica- 
tion of expensive facilities for research and graduate 
training which are available in nearby institutions. 
’ For these reasons groups of states with common re- 
' sourees and problems should plan jointly to develop, 

use, and finance institutional centers of scientific en- 

deavor.* Through such action state funds could be 
channeled more effectively into upgrading advanced 
research and scientific training centers. The principle 

' also has great implications for marshaling the re- 
sources of privately endowed institutions, individually 
and in eo-operatior with tax-supported universities.® 
States in the South and the Far West are already 
taking steps in this direction under their own voli- 
tion. Other regions of America are beginning to 
think of similar steps. Regional co-operation is, on 

’ the one hand, a means of systematically planning for 
national decentralization of scientific effort. On the 
other hand, it provides a means for concentrating 
state resources by agreeing on more effective scientific 
specialization among institutions within a region. 

Such action is a necessary part of building a strong 

national system of higher education through the ap- 
_ propriate teamwork of the states and Federal govern- 
ment. 





secs 


Prem ES 





‘A pioneer work on this problem is A. Klein, Coopera- 
tion and Coordination in Higher Education (Washington, 
D, C.: American Council on Education, 1938). 

See R. M. Hutchins, The State of the University, 
1929-1949, The University of Chicago, 1949, p. 19; also, 
James B. Conant, The President’s Report, 1949, Harvard 
University, 1949, p. 12. 

*See, for example, Higher Education, VI, 9 (January 
1, 1950), 97-112. 


Shorter Papers. 
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The National Science Foundation must be a sympa- 
thetic partner of the states in helping them to build 
their own resources into strong centers of scientific 


accomplishment. The careful exploration of prin- 
ciples which have been pointed cut should yield effec- 
tive means of furthering this partnership. On May 
22, 1950, these points of view were considered by the 
Commission on Development of Graduate Studies of 
the Board of Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion.? Their action embodies a succinct summary of 
the position : 


That the Commission strongly believes adoption of the 
following principles is essential to the sound formation 
and administration of the National Science Foundation: 

a. That of setting up and administering the National 
Science Foundation program in such a way as to en- 
courage the development of a high quality graduate and 
scientific effort within each major region of the United 
States which will: 1. Stimulate the scientific, economic, 
governmental, and social life of each of these areas and 
of the nation as a whole; 2. Provide opportunities for 
graduate training within reasonable travel distance for 
students; 3. Strengthen the national scientific compe- 
tence by decentralization so that a few national centers 
do not harbor our major scientific brains and facilities; 
4, Decentralize the scientific centers in the interests of 
the national defense. 

b. That of adequate representation from each major 
region of the United States in the membership of the 
National Science Foundation. 

e. That of stimulating states and institutions to re- 
view jointly and develop co-operatively their scientific 
competence. 


Without such action as suggested here, we may 
contribute to precipitating a crisis in the national 
pattern of higher education already hard-pressed for 
finances, personnel, and facilities. Imaginative ac- 
tion on the part of our National Science Foundation 
and its other associated agencies on the national 
level can go far toward meeting the great challenge 
in scientific development which lies ahead. 

7This commission, under the chairmanship of Lewis 
Webster Jones, president of the University of Arkansas, 
is made up of 20 distinguished scientists, graduate deans, 


college presidents, and deans of professional schools, rep- 
resenting 14 states. 





FOOTNOTE ON INTEREST OF VARIOUS 
DISCIPLINES IN FOREIGN AREAS 


Ricuarp H. HEINDEL 
Washington, D. C. 


A FEw personal notes gained by glancing at the 
various lists of doctoral dissertations and of research 
in progress may be useful, as one kind of rough 


calenlation, for those who have been discussing the 
interests of various disciplines in research on foreign 
areas. 

Drawing on Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, 1947-48, one may note that 
under “modern history” 39 dissertations out of a total 
of 97 dealt with foreign areas or history. Three of 
22 theses in anthropology related to foreign cultures; 
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in sociology, 4 out of 74; in political science, 10 out 
of 69; in education, 11 out of 380 theses. Of the 203 
dissertations in economics, 23 concentrated on foreign 
situations. Not counting items dealing with relations 
between the United States and another country or with 
international organizations, 7 of the 39 dissertations 
listed under “international law and relations” ex- 
amined the international relations of foreign countries. 

Of the 779 projects reported by United States mem- 
bers in the 1949 census of research projects, as given 
in the August issue of the American Sociological 
Review, 53 of them relate to foreign areas. A rough 
calculation from the lists contained in the American 
Journal of Sociology (July, 1950) indicates that 11 
of the 92 doctoral dissertations in 1949 related to 
foreign situations as did 15 of the 304 papers sub- 
mitted for the master’s degree. The same issue carries 
a listing of doctoral dissertations in progress that 
reveals that about 17 candidates out of a total of 215 
are working on foreign data. Of the 63 doctoral 
disertations in geography completed since June, 1946 
(as listed in The Profesional Geographer for January 
and March, 1950), 17 concerned foreign areas; 21 of 
97 dissertations listed as in the course of completion 
in United States universities also deal with foreign 
areas. 

A glance at the September issue of the American 
Economic Review, which contains the 1949 list of 840 
doctoral dissertations in political economy (degrees 
conferred, dissertations completed and accepted, and 
theses still in preparation in United States universi- 
ties) shows that about 100 studies related principally 
to foreign countries or areas. This figure includes 
about 20 items under “international economics” be- 
cause the emphasis is upon some foreign country. 

In “Doctoral Dissertations in Political Science in 


Educational Literature Review... 
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Preparation at American Universities,” to be foun 
in the August, 1949, issue of the American Politic, 
Science Review, 69 dissertations are listed under th — 
heading “Foreign and Comparative Government aj 
Polities.” Under the description, “Political Philosp. 
phy and Psychology,” 21 of the 80 items ean be idep,. 
tified as dealing specifically with foreign situations o 
personalities. Under the heading, “Internation; 
Organization, Politics, and Law,” of the 192 listing; | 
about 67 (not counting those emphasizing interns. | 
tional organizations or the foreign policies of th | 
United States) could be said to concentrate on foreiz, 
subject matter. 

To look at another kind of evidence, one may tur, 
to Courses on Latin America (1949, Department oj 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union), bearing ip 
mind that the survey included only those course 
which are devoted to Latin America exclusively oy 
which give major emphasis to the Latin-Americay 
aspect of the subject. “...A breakdown of the 3,344 
courses listed gives the following results: history, 
1,097; literature, 877; geography, 361; civilization, 
266; political science, 254; economics, 130; anthro. 
pology, 129; art and architecture, 60; sociology, 52; 
commercial Spanish, 49; religion, 14; Brazilian Portu. 
guese, 13; music, 11; linguistics, 9; education, §; 
philosophy, 8; agriculture, 3; and bibliography, 2.” 

More detailed probing, region by region, country by 
country, would, of course, reveal important scholarly 
trends. For example, according to evidence presented 
at the Stanford Conference on Brazil (May, 1950), 
prior to 1942 about 10 out of 367 doctoral disserta- 
tions on Latin-American subjects were concerned pri- 
marily with Brazil; in four years following 1941 about 
seven of the 145 dissertations in the humanities and 
the social sciences related to Brazil. 








THE SECONDARY SCHOOL’ 


The secondary-school teacher of today often finds 
many pupils in his classes who are severely retarded in 
the basic tools of learning. There are those who are 
practically non-readers. Others are found who cannot 
spell the most common words, solve the most elementary 
mathematical problems, or correctly use the English 
language. Such pupils are not only handicapped when 
called upon to use these fundamental tools in their school- 
work, but are also very much at a disadvantage in suc- 
cessfully meeting many out-of-school situations.—Glenn 

1For a discussion of the literature of 1944-1947, see 


W. W. Brickman, ‘‘Secondary Education,’’ ScHooL AND 
Society, 65: 408-413, May 31, 1947. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
M. Blair, ‘‘Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Se: 
ondary Schools.’ ’2 

Secondary education for all will make greater demands 

on teaching ability than secondary education for the 
few, selected on the basis of ability or drawn from cul: 
tured homes. Nor can the problem be solved by the cult 
of methods and devices, by the elaboration of objectives 
and techniques, for in education there are no short-cut 
methods.—I. L. Kandel, ‘‘ History of Secondary Educa- 
tion.’ ’3 


2New York: Maemillan, 1946. P. v. 
3 Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930. P. 540. 
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Ip there were sufficient time and space, the present 


Weeview article would have contained comments on at 


east 60 publications in the field of secondary edu- 
cation. Even at that, there would have been lacunae 
pasily noticeable by specialists. Yet, at the risk of a 


} concentrated critical fire, the writer has reduced his 
1 assignment to about half the harvest of the published 
Wyyorks on the secondary school for the years 1947-50 
Fund has relegated the rest to footnotes. 


secondary education. 


About 20 textbooks, some of them revised editions, 
have been issued since 1947 on various phases of 
As a general rule, with respect 


Fto content, these volumes are about as diverse as iden- 


Ftical twins (or Siamese twins, in some cases). 
at ’ 


Fortu- 


Fnately, they are distinguishable by format (particu- 
Vlarly color of binding) and by certain textual pecu- 
Fiiarities which may or may not be due to chance. 
But one should be thankful for even a little indi- 


OE a es 


i nial 


gone little or no change. 
_ chapters on secondary education in foreign countries, 





> vidualism. 


After a lapse of almost two decades, Thomas H. 
Briggs, professor emeritus of education at Columbia’s 
Teachers College, has revised his near-classie “Second- 
ary Education” with the assistance of J. Paul Leonard, 
president of San Francisco State College, and Joseph 
Justman, assistant professor of education at Brook- 
lyn College. Basically, as will be seen from the stress 


‘on the emotionalized attitudes, the volume remains 
’ Briggs’s handiwork. Although there is new material 
‘on the secondary-school population and on several 
' other topics, it is evident that a good portion of the 


text (e.g., Chap. VIII, XV-XVII, XIX) has under- 
The omission of the three 


constituting the greatest variation from the original 


edition, will be no loss to anyone having access to the 


books written and edited by I. L. Kandel. Neverthe- 


' less, some information and analysis along this line 


ib pce 


ne) No a 


_ a firmer editorial finger. 





would have been useful if only to discourage the all- 
too-prevalent attitude of educational isolationism 
which afflicts many professors of secondary education 
and practitioners in the schools. The other revisions 
concern rearrangement of material, addition and exci- 
sion of paragraphs, and expansion and improvement of 
some footnotes. The documentation in the historical 
chapters (pp. 30-33, ete.) can stand the application of 
In a word, there is no rad- 
ical change in this textbook of principles which has 
attained eminence in the teaching of secondary edu- 
cation. It remains literate, solid, philosophical, and 


: rather advanced for the average class studying the 
~ subject. 


Another recent revision is “Principles of Secondary 
Education,” by Rudyard K. Bent and Henry H. 


’ Kronenberg, respectively professor of education and 
+ dean of the College of Education at the University of 
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Arkansas. First published in 1941, this volume lays 
major stress on curriculum and organization; but man- 
ages also to find space for discussions of guidance, 
the teacher, school-community relations, and current 
issues and trends. Unlike most other texts, this one 
does not compartmentalize the historical, comparative, 
and psychological foundations of secondary education; 
rather, it relates these data to the particular topies. 
A well-organized treatment of the subject, the Bent- 
Kronenberg book contains considerable factual infor- 
mation and many aids of reference value to the stu- 
dent. On the shadier side, it tends to be dagmatie 
(pp. 358-360, 452), excessively present-centered (p. 
484), and oversimplified and misrepresentative (p. 17). 
Furthermore the research has not always been brought 
down to date (e.g., chap. 8-11). 

To those acquainted with the literature on the Amer- 
ican secondary school, the name of Nelson 8S. Bossing, 
professor of education at the University of Minnesota, 
is a familiar one. In his new work, “Principles of 
Secondary Education,’ Professor Bossing has drawn 
liberally upon the fields of educational history, phi- 
losophy, psychology, and sociology for his content. 
Students will find much helpful material presented 
in an interesting, if at times wordy, manner. The 
historical chapters, comprising nearly one quarter of 
the book, rest mainly on monographs. It seems hard 
to find real justification for a synthetic volume of this 
type and for a course based upon it, inasmuch as 
those who have successfully studied the basie courses 
in education do not require additional repetition. 
Greater blending of the basic curricular stuff would 
have given Bossing’s book a better raison d’étre. 

A reversal of the usual arrangement of chapters, 
whereby the practical precede the theoretical, is a 
feature of “An Introduction to Teaching in Second- 
ary Schools,” by Lester B. Sands, associate professor 
of education at the University of California (Santa 
Barbara College) and holder of two Ed.D.’s—one in 
elementary education and one in educational adminis- 
tration. Beginning with a backslapping introductory 
paragraph, Dr. Sands settles down to offer the pro- 
spective high-school teacher an insight into his duties 
and responsibilities, the teaching methods he will em- 
ploy, and other pertinent matters, in addition to the 
usual psychological, philosophical, and historical back- 
grounds. Despite some dogmatism (p. 200) and a 
tendency to categorize smoothly the traditional and 
modern educational procedures, Sands is generally 
fairer than most writers of his pedagogical persuasion 
to the conservative position. In fact, he has a good 
word for the lecture and admits that the approach 
that the modernist educational crities “. . . have sue- 
cessfully used in maligning the lecture method is the 
lecture method” (p. 123). He further maintains that 
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“... good teaching is something far beyond methods, 
organization of curriculum, or materials of instruc- 
tion” (p. 200). The book’s teaching apparatus is very 
satisfactory, but there are too many misprints in 
proper names (pp. 94, 193, 352, 402, etc.). 

The signature of Harold Spears, assistant superin- 
tendent of the San Francisco public schools, to a book 
is a guarantee of the inclusion of a series of spirited 
and irreverent cartoons, and “The High School for 
Today” is no exception. Writing for the prospective 
and the actual teacher, Dr. Spears treats such topics 
as the purposes of secondary education, curriculum, 
methods, historical development, supervision, and the 
like. The order of chapters resembles that in the 
textbook by Sands. On the whole, the nature of the 
material, as well as the absence of study questions 
and reading lists, would seem to make the Spears opus 
better suited for the teacher in service than for the 
teacher of the future. Proponents of an educational 
philosophy other than the Progressive will probably 
gnash their teeth at the illustrations which draw the 
reader irresistibly from the traditional pattern of the 
curriculum. 

Numerous photographs, tables, and annotated refer- 
ences characterize “Secondary Education,” by William 
M. Alexander, superintendent of the Winnetka public 
schools, and J. Galen Saylor, chairman of the depart- 
ment of secondary education at the University of 
Nebraska. The content is conventional in scope, with 
some added emphasis on core curriculum and work 
experience. This is a text which offers a functional 
presentation and, as such, will appeal to many in- 
structors. A note of caution, however: the authors 
overdo their advocacy of “salable skills” as a funda- 
mental criterion of what is to be taught in the high 
school (e.g., pp. 366-367, 386). 

An eminently practical book which seeks to prepare 
the student for service in both traditional and Pro- 
gressive schools is “Teaching Adolescents in Second- 
ary Schools,” by Harry N. Rivlin, chairman of the 
department of education at Queens College. Dr. Riv- 
lin tries hard to maintain a tone of objectivity vis- 
a-vis the conflicting educational ideologies and prac- 
tices, and he is frequently successful. For one thing, 
he devotes many paragraphs (pp. 10-21) to an ex- 
position of educational aims and objectives with 
French as his curricular sample. The sympathetic 
treatment of foreign languages in a pedagogical text- 
book is a rare occurrence in a field dominated by xeno- 

glottophobie educationists who stoutly maintain that 
a xenodemophilic attitude is one of the necessary ob- 
jectives of the modern school. Partisan erities of the 
author will probably condemn him as a reactionary 
for saying that “. . . high school teachers’ unneces- 
sary and unjustified emphasis on vocational values 


sometimes deprives students of other values” (p. 18), 
A far cry from the insistence by Alexander and Saylq, 
on “salable skills”! Rivlin’s style is, by and larg. 
free from that occupational ailment, pedagogic 
jargon. His bibliographies are copious; his study 
questions, far from routine; and his proofreading 
well-nigh perfect. However, he yields to the tempts. 


tion of offering gratuitous information (pp. 12-13 | 


33) and neglects, in his final chapter, to discuss the 
significance of the teacher’s scholarly and cultur| 
equipment. 

An exhaustive treatment of methodology is pr. 
sented in “Teaching in High School,” by Harl RB. 
Douglass and Hubert H. Mills, respectively directo 
of the College of Education and director of student 
teaching at the University of Colorado. This text. 
book abounds with sound suggestions (¢.g., pp. 23+ 
236) and recommended readings. Some of the con. 
tent, such as the Dewey Decimal System (pp. 172- 
173), could safely have been taken for granted. Th 
authors have not provided documentation to bolster 
their claim that their book “is based upon the con- 
sensus of research findings, reports of successful 
teaching experience, and accepted psychological prin. 
ciples of education” (p. v). Greater attention to the 
pedantic formalities of documentary research woull 
have eliminated the misrepresentations of the educa- 
tional past. It is only fair to add that Douglass and 
Mills have been careful with proper names, but those 
errors that they did commit are, in the language of the 
late Mayor La Guardia, “beauts.” Thus G. Derwood 
Baker is disguised as “Baker G. Derwood” (p. 591), 
while Norman Woelfel turns out in print to be “Nor. 
man Woeful” (p. 606). 

“Foundations of Method for Secondary Schools,” 
by I. N. Thut and J. Raymond Gerberich, associate 
professor and professor of education, respectively, at 
the University of Connecticut, is an attractively ar- 
ranged analysis of various procedures. Beginning 
with the principles and organization of secondary edu- 
eation, the authors go on to a lengthy discussion of 
the daily-assignment method, the subject-matter unit, 
and the experience unit. Curriculum, guidance, and 
inservice growth are treated in the final section of the 
book. The presentation of textual matter is lucid, 
with study being facilitated by chapter summaries and 
bibliographies. Up-to-datedness is represented by 4 
description of sociometrie techniques. Careful prun- 
ing would have helped the authors avoid trespassing 
on the preserves of educational psychology (pp. 379 
380) and other subjects which have presumably been 
completed by the student. Slips like “De Feltra” are 
fortunately rare. Four of the chapters were con- 
tributed by the author’s colleagues and one by a rep- 
resentative of the publisher. 
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A workbook which can supplement the textbooks 
discussed in the preceding paragraphs is the revised 
edition of “A Guide to Methods of Teaching in the 
Secondary School,” by Earl R. Gabler and F. C, 
Borgeson, professors of education at New York Uni- 
versity. This publication combines a terse, dogma- 
laden outline of the various phases of methodology, 
with study questions and an extraordinary number 
of reading references. The process of revision did 
not always affect the text or the bibliographical sug- 
gestions. 

Without doubt, the freshest approach to the second- 
ary school in many a year is represented by “Educa- 
tion for Life Adjustment,” a volume prepared by 20 
contributors under the editorship of Harl R. Douglass. 
This new term, according to Dr. Douglass, signifies 
“,. the development of such attitudes, ideals, inter- 
ests, habits, skills, information, understanding—social, 
mental, physical, and emotional—as will enable all 
young people to make the most satisfying and most 
effective adjustment in all areas of life at present and 
in the future” (p. 43). Accordingly, the secondary- 
school program is reconsidered in the light of these 
principles, e.g., “Education for Life Adjustment 
through the Social Studies,” “Industrial Arts as Edu- 
eation for Life Adjustment,” ete. A close examina- 
tion of the chapters providing the historical-philo- 
sophical basis of Life Adjustment will reveal the 
culmination of several decades’ development in second- 
ary education against subject-matter teaching and in 
behalf of what has been described as presentism, 
vocationalism, and isolationism (pp. 40-42, 46-48, 
66-67). Thus, one may look in vain for foreign lan- 
guages, fine arts, and aesthetics, but will have no 
trouble in locating “salable skills’ (pp. 369-370). 
Despite all the fine talk—and double talk (p. 46)— 
about recasting the curriculum, it is evident that the 
program is far from revolutionary and that subject 
matter rears its traditional head (pp. 122-125, 205, 
ete.). The objection that Life Adjustment is just 
another slogan is anticipated (p. 45) by Stephen 
Romine, associate professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, but there is very little to con- 
vince the reader that Education for Life Adjustment 
is fundamentally different from Education. In fact, 
Edwin R. Carr, associate professor of education and 
economics, University of Colorado, confesses that “a 
social studies program which satisfies the require- 
ments of education for life adjustment need differ 
in no essential way from any good social studies pro- 
gram, of which there are many in the schools of the 
United States” (p. 110). What is perhaps most sur- 
prising in a program purporting to prepare for Life 
Adjustment in the 20th-century world is the payment 
of a mere two sentences’ worth of pen service to the 
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need of international understanding (p. 417). But 
these criticisms should not be taken as a disparage- 
ment of the volume; it has much to contribute to 
present and future teachers and administrators. (Let 
it be hoped that, notwithstanding the editor’s desire 
(p. vi), there will be no new courses entitled “Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustment.”) Less haste in the pro- 
duction of the book would have eliminated editorial 
inconsistencies (pp. vii—viii and 37; 22 and 176) and 
considerable elementary matter (pp. 314-331, ete.) 
amply available elsewhere. For a first book in a 
rapidly growing literature* on a “new” twist in edu- 
cation, this compilation should have exhibited greater 
care in composition. 

An earlier textbook edited by Dr. Douglass, “The 
High School Curriculum,” employs the services of 26 
contributors, among them many names celebrated in 
the field of secondary education. This is a weighty 
tome containing chapters on principles and practices 
of curriculum construction and reconstruction, the 
various subject-matter fields, and the current thinking 
about the curriculum. Many of the contributors on 
subject matter, as Edgar B. Wesley and Robert C. 
Pooley, have long been active as authorities in their 
respective areas. What seems questionable, however, 
is the assignment of the chapter on foreign languages 
to a man who is neither identified with the subject nor 
particularly sympathetic to it (cf., p. 482). Helps 
for the student include a glossary of hard-to-distin- 
guish curriculum terminology (pp. 46-47), study 
questions, and extensive bibliographies (with the cus- 
tomary transformations of familiar proper names). 
The material is ample for any regular course on the 
secondary-school curriculum, but there is nary a men- 
tion of Life Adjustment. Those instructors who want 
the very latest thing in curriculum literature will 
therefore have to turn to Dr. Douglass’s “Education 
for Life Adjustment.” 

A compact work stressing the various newer forms 
of curriculum organization and the newer procedures 
in learning activity is “Reorganizing the High-School 
Curriculum,” by Harold Alberty, professor of edu- 
eation at the Ohio State University. In addition, the 

4 See U.S. Office of Education, ‘‘ Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Every Youth’’ (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, n.d.) ; U. S. Office of Education, 
‘“Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School and What 
Can We Do About It?’’ (Circular No. 269, Washington, 
D. C., U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1950); H. R. 
Anderson, ‘‘Getting Programs of Life Adjustment Edu- 
eation under Way’’ (Circular No. 252, U. S. Office of 
Edueation; Washington, D. C., U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1949) ; J.D. Hull, editor, ‘£1949 Work Confer- 
ence on Life Adjustment Education’’ (Washington, D. 
C.: U. S. Office of Education, [1949]); J. D. Hull, ‘‘A 
Primer of Life Adjustment Education for Youth’’ (Chi- 
eago: American Technical Society, 1949); and ‘‘Life 


Adjustment Education,’’ special issue, Washington 
State Curriculum Journal (vol. 8, January, 1949). 
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author discourses upon the objectives of the high 
school, the nature of the adolescent, and the role of 
the teacher in curriculum revision. Dr. Alberty’s 
eredo is cleareut: 


. . » high-school education can fulfill its responsibility 
for re-creating and refining democratic values only if 
it is willing to turn its back upon the classical tradition 
and orient itself in terms of the vital problems which 
young people face in our evolving culture. In such a 
matrix, the heritage of the race need not be lost (p. 52). 


Whatever one thinks of this statement and its elabora- 
tion, he will find this book an enlightening source of 
information on the recent and current secondary- 
education movements (sans, of course, Life Adjust- 
ment, which had not yet been discovered at the time 
of publication). 

Although it considers both the elementary and the 
secondary curricula, the revised edition of “Curricu- 
lum Principles and Social Trends,” by J. Minor 
Gwynn, professor of education at the University of 
North Carolina, pays more attention to the high- 
school program.’ The arrangement and the number of 
chapters are the same as in the 1943 edition, but the 
pagination and the price have risen. The up-to-date 
content (where is Life Adjustment?), the plentiful 
photographs, the chapter problems, and the long bib- 
liographies make this book a logical choice for use 
with curriculum classes. Special note should be taken 
of Dr. Gwynn’s fairminded approach to the Progres- 
sive-Essentialist controversy, a topic usually omitted 
in works of this kind, and his many valuable foot- 
notes (e.g., pp. 226-230). 

The only volume of its scope during the 1947-50 
triennium is the third edition of “The Administration 


of the Modern Secondary School,” by J. B. Edmon-, 


son, dean of the School of Education at the University 
of Michigan, Joseph Roemer of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, and Francis L. Bacon, professor 
of education at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. The multitudinous and complex problems in 


5 Specialized writings on the secondary-school curricu- 
lum inelude E. A. Cross and E. Carney, ‘‘Teaching Eng- 
lish in High School’’ (revised edition, New York Mac- 
millan, 1950); J. N. Hook, ‘‘The Teaching of High 
School English’? (New York: Ronald, 1950); M. B. 
Parke and W. H. Bristow, ‘‘Selected References on 
Curriculum Development in Language Arts for Secondary 
Schools’’ (Brooklyn: Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1948?); ‘‘L’Edueation physique dans 
l’enseignement secondaire’’ (Geneva: Bureau Interna- 
tional d’Education, 1947); A. F. Nixon, ‘‘Teaching 
Biology for Appreciation’’ (Boston: Chapman & Grimes, 
1949) ; and ‘‘ High-School Driver Education’’ (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Commission on Safety Education, 


NEA, 1950). Students of the curriculum should also 
examine the various publications issued by the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program, especially 
‘*Guide to the Study of the Curriculum in the Secondary 
Schools of Illinois.’’ 
thought. 


This project deserves careful 
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organizing, managing, supervising, and administering | | 


a high school are given careful and sustained attention, 
Moreover, there is room for the treatment of public 
relations, relationships to standardizing agencies anj 
colleges, practices in small and large high schools,’ 
current trends, and other topics. The first three 
chapters contain historical, sociological, and other in. 
formation readily accessible in textbooks on the prin. 
ciples of education, to say nothing of treatises on those 
respective subjects. Intended for the practicing ad- 
ministrator and for the administrator-to-be, this vol- 
ume offers numerous practical suggestions. At times, 
however, the prose stoops to the obvious and the fa. 
miliar: “The work of a janitor should be checked” 
(p. 157); “Illustrations may be reproductions of 
either photographs or drawings. They commonly add 
a great deal of life and interest to the [student] 
paper” (p. 320). Each chapter is followed by a lib- 
eral number of discussion problems and reading sug- 
gestions. 

Also sui generis is “The Modern Junior High 
School,” by William T. Gruhn, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Connecticut, and Harl R. 
Douglass. Its content deals with the history, objec- 
tives, and functions of the junior high school;’ ecur- 
riculum principles and practices; guidance and extra- 
class activities; organization and administrative prac- 
tices; and evaluation and reconstruction. The authors 
make use of the findings of research studies and 
rarely depend, as is too commonly the case in similar 
publications, upon other textbooks. The usual ques- 
tions and bibliographies are present, the latter unusu- 
ally free from name misprints. 

The remaining works, nearly all of them less than 
200 pages in length, will have to be described very 
briefly. “Catholic Secondary Education: A National 
Survey,” by Sister Mary Janet, 8.C., director of the 
Commission on American Citizenship, the Catholic 
University of America, is a useful guide to the ad- 
ministration, organization, curriculum, ete., of Cath- 
olie high schools. The facts and figures are up to 
date. There are more Progressive practices described 
than a Paul Blanshard could shake a critical chapter 
at. Additional details and a more leisurely presented 


€See also W. H. Gaumnitz and W. Devilbiss, ‘‘Co- 
operative Planning: The Key to Improved Organization 
of Small High Schools’? (Pamphlet No. 102, U. 8. Office 
of Education; Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947) ; W. H. Gaumnitz and G. 8. Wright, 
‘Broadening the Services of Small High Schools’’ 
(Bulletin 1948, No. 9, U. 8S. Office of Education; Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948) ; 
and the circulars constituting the High School Size 
Studies of the U. S. Office of Education (Nos. 304-306, 
311, 1949). 

7 See also D. H. Cooper and O. E. Peterson, ‘‘ Schools 
for Young Adolescents’’ (Chicago: Superintendents’ 
Study Club, 1949). 
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set of principles may be found in “The Administra- 








4 tion of the Catholic Secondary School” and “The 





F curriculum of the Catholic Secondary School,” com- 
® posite publications edited by the Reverend Michael 
7 J. McKeough, O.Praem., associate professor of edu- 
* cation, the Catholic University of America. In the 
4 former, the Reverend William E. McManus of the 
: National Catholic Welfare Conference defines a Cath- 
7 olie high school as one where “the subject matter and 
* school activities are organized for the purpose of 


wpa ais 


i 


li 


/ nuns as teachers (p. 12). 





inducing Christian understandings, attitudes and hab- 
its,’ rather than one which merely “happens to be 
loeated next to a Catholie church” or which employs 
The Reverend Leonard M. 
Fee, S.M., of the Catholic University of America, up- 


’ holds the view that teachers should share administra- 


tive duties and deplores the fact that “the authori- 


‘ tarian atmosphere of our Catholic schools can be 


detrimental to the development of the leadership 
which comes from staff participation in administra- 
tion” (p. 100). A noteworthy aspect of Fr. Me- 
Keough’s volume on the curriculum, which is a thor- 
oughgoing discussion of the subject, is that the foot- 


’ note references and the bibliographies appearing at 


the end of some of the chapters are overwhelmingly 
from non-Catholic sources. With two exceptions, the 
contributors are either priests or members of religious 
orders. 

A detailed description of what it takes to organize 
experience units in the junior high school is ably pre- 
sented by Gertrude Noar in “Freedom to Live and 
Learn.” Miss Noar takes her cue from her conviction 
that “the school is concerned with human children, 


' living in this world, and in The United States of 


_ America (p. 4, original italics). 


With many another 


_ Progressive, she justifies her principles and practices 


ae. 


on the basis of a reaction to that béte noire of educa- 


' tion, the traditional school. 


The current needs for, and the attempts to achieve, 


programs of public postsecondary education make up 
_ the content on an interesting booklet, “The New 


aS eae 








Junior College,” by James A. Starrak, professor of 
vocational education, and Raymond M. Hughes, presi- 
dent emeritus of Iowa State College. The authors 
enumerate the desirable characteristics of the free 
junior college of tomorrow. 

The methodology and results of a long-range re- 


4 search study on the “Guidance of American Youth’’’ 


8 Recent works on guidance include B. Shimberg, ‘‘ The 
Development of a Needs and Problems Inventory for 
High-School Youth’’ (Lafayette, Ind.: Division of Edu- 
cational Reference, Purdue University, 1949?) ; ‘‘Orien- 
tation to School and Work’’ (Brooklyn: Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 1949); ‘‘Manual of 
Procedures in Individual and Group Guidance in Junior 
High Schools’? (Brooklyn: Board of Education of the 
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are summarized in a monography by John W. M. 
Rothney, professor of education at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Bert A. Roens, director of guidance, 
Arlington (Mass.) publie schools. This study, car- 
ried on among the high-school pupils in Arlington, 
sought to determine whether pupils obtaining guidance 
services had an advantage over those lacking them. 
The conclusions favored the former: “The mean scho- 
lastie rating of the guided group was higher than 
that of the unguided group by a statistically reliable 
margin” (p. 216). In other respects, as well, the 
guided pupils showed their superiority (pp. 216-217, 
239-240). The authors, satisfied that their evidence 
is “conclusive,” are convineed that “the value of con- 
tinuous guidance of individuals over the secondary- 
school period has been demonstrated in this study” 
(p. 242). The ease studies, tables, bibliography, and 
President James B. Conant’s foreword add to the 
merit of this overpriced volume. 

There does not seem to be available any large num- 
ber of published research studies. “A Study of a 
Secondary School Program in Light of Characteris- 
ties and Needs of Youth,’ by Wiison H. Ivins and 
William H. Fox of Indiana University, and David 
Segel of the U.S. Office of Education, indicates that 
the all-round effectiveness of the curriculum of a 
particular school is not what it should be and that 
that school lacks intimate knowledge of the nature 
of its pupils. The methodology, results, and inter- 
pretation of this carefully administered piece of re- 
search deserve more analysis than can be allowed in 
the restricted space in this article. 

“Research Findings Applicable to Teaching in the 
Secondary School,” the 1950 yearbook of the New 
Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Association, rep- 
resents an excellent idea which should be adopted by 
similar organizations. Classroom teachers, super- 
visors, and other educatignal functionaries combined 
their efforts to produce useful summaries, most of 
them in question-and-answer form, on the relevance 
of research to high-school subjects. 

An especially thought-provoking study is Richard 
H. Lampkin’s “Variability in Reeognizing Scientific 
Inquiry,” a Ph.D. dissertation completed at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, under the direction of 
S. Ralph Powers. Here one discovers that qualified 
advanced students of science teaching and philosophy 
were unable to agree on the classification of passages 





City of New York, 1949); and J. W. M. Rothney and 
B. A. Roens, ‘‘ Counseling the Individual Student’’ (New 
York: Sloane, 1949). 

9See also the following research studies published by 
the School of Education, Indiana University: C. G. F. 
Franzen et al., ‘‘Studies in Secondary Education’’ (1947) 
and N. A. Fattu, ‘‘Some Variations Among the High 
Schools Represented at Indiana University’’ (1948). 
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in high-school science textbooks with respect to the 
principles of scientific method of inquiry. 

Another Ph.D. dissertation, this one at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania under Theodore L. Reller, is 
concerned with “Supervision in Selected Secondary 
Schools.” Written by Allen C. Harman, this work 
analyzes the reactions to supervisory procedures by 
teachers and principals in 24 public secondary schools 
in the Middle Atlantic states. In these schools, all of 
which are described as having superior supervisory 
programs, the perennial complaint appears to be 
against classroom visitation. 

An aid to research which has proved its worth in 
the past is “Evaluative Criteria,” issued by the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary-School Standards. 
The 1950 edition is the result of a concentrated effort 
by numerous specialists to bring the standards up to 
date. Although there may be some who might not ac- 
cept all the standards, there should be enough criteria 
to satisfy the tastes of almost everybody. 

The American Education Fellowship (née Progres- 
sive Education Association) has published several 
short treatments of aspects of secondary education. 
“A Functional High-School Program for the Urban 
Community,” by Prudence Bostwick and Chandos 
Reid, supervisors in the Denver public schools, lays 
special stress on the core curriculum. Parts of this 
pamphlet deal with principles, some of them expressed 
in the form of platitudes (pp. 54-56). In “Dare Our 
Secondary Schools Face the Atomic Age?” the late 
Agnes E. Benedict offers an appealing summary of 
the findings of the Eight-Year Study and a brief 
survey of the aftermath. Contrasting the “tradi- 
tional” and the “modern” schools, she finds that de- 
mocracy is on the side of the latter. According to 
her interpretation of the Study, “The moderns were 
right; the traditionalists were wrong” (p. 30). Ver- 
bum sat sapientibus! 

A longer and more professional summary of the 
Eight-Year Study has been prepared by an English- 
man, James Hemming, research officer of the Associa- 
tion for Education in Citizenship, under the title, 
“Teach Them to Live.” Although he does not eriti- 
eally evaluate the study and concludes that it estab- 
lishes “inherent truths” (p. 131), Mr. Hemming does 
admit that further research is needed (pp. 4, 128). 
For a pedagogical book there is a refreshing absence 
of jargon. 

Four other brief British writings are available on 
secondary education.1° “Education for Sanity,” by 
W. B. Curry, headmaster of Dartington Hall School 
(Totnes) and former headmaster of the Oak Lane 
Country Day School (Philadelphia), is a presentation 


10See also J. Newson, ‘‘The Education of Girls’’ 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1948). 
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in conversational form of the principles and pro. 
cedures of Progressive education. The keynote is ey. 
pressed as follows: “Treat children rationally ay; 
humanely and most of them will become rational an; 
humane” (p. 37). Sex, religion, and coeducation ay 
discussed at some length. “The Public Schools 1p. 
Day,” by J. F. Wolfenden, headmaster of Shrewsbury 
School, describes the pros and cons of the boarding 
school, the impact of the 1944 Education Act on this 
form of schooling, and experimental practices j 


boarding education. No reference is made to Abbots. | 


holme, Bedales, or other modern schools of that type, 
“The Public Schools Question,” by the Reveren( 
Spencer Leeson, formerly headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’ School and Winchester College, covers much 
of the same ground in a more detailed and profes. 
sional fashion. A high light of this book is the stin. 
ulating essay on the classics and history in the sixth 
form. Here the author maintains that “a really great 
teacher can interest boys in pretty well anything, if 
he is interested himself” (p. 79). Finally, “Theory 
and Practice in the New Secondary Schools,” by A. 


Greenough and F. A. Crofts, respectively borough | 
education officer and headmaster of the Manor School | 
in Chesterfield, surveys the socio-educational back- — 
ground of the Education Act of 1944, the principles | 
on which the secondary schools are based, and a two- | 


year record of experimentation and application of the 
principles in Mr. Crofts’ school. 

The writings reviewed in the preceding pages seem 
to follow the tendentious urge of dispensing with tra- 
dition. The vast majority of the professors and prae- 
titioners of secondary education, to judge from the 
literature, have not only climbed the bandwagon of 
functionalism and vocationalism, but have actually 
dug foxholes for themselves. It approaches sheer 
heresy to uphold some of the previously recognized 
values and procedures in secondary education. To 
argue for the maintenance of mathematics, history, 
and foreign languages on a level above the elementary 
or the watered-down content is to face charges of 
turning back the clock. The economies of a theory 
of educational administration based on anti-tradi- 
tionalist values will in all probability reduce the 
secondary curriculum to the lowest common denomina- 
tor. It will be increasingly difficult for students de- 
siring a thorough course of study to get what they 
want in schools committed to a policy of excluding or 
discouraging the “non-functional” studies.™ 

The prevailing principles and practices of second- 
ary education derive their inspiration, it would seem, 
from the results of the Eight-Year Study. In this 


11 This report was written before the publication of 
‘¢Edueation of the Gifted’’ by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA.—EDITor. 
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age of scientific skepticism, questioners of absolute 
values and dogmas fail to regard with reserve a re- 
search project which has not as yet been fully ex- 
posed to critical rays. It is one thing to use the 
findings of this important study for purposes of gen- 
eral guidance and it is quite another thing to look 
upon it, as some educationists have done, as a sort 
of gospel. There is more to truth, from the stand- 
point of experimentalism, than a final, passive ac- 
eeptance of conclusions. 

There is every indication that a new catchphrase, 
“Education for Life Adjustment,” is attaining wide 
circulation. Hamlet’s reaction to verbalism is still 
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PROLONGING INFANCY 
THE old whipping-post—college-entrance require- 
ments—has again been brought out of storage. The 
usual alibi for the apparent failure of the high schools 





to meet the needs of all American youth is once more 
put forward, and college-entrance requirements are 
alleged to be the chief obstacle to an appropriate or- 
ganization of the high-school curriculum. Give the 
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schools their complete freedom, it is claimed, and the 
subjects required for college entrance—English, a 
foreign language, mathematics, science, and social 
studies—will be taught in such a way as to have mean- 
ing for and meet the needs of all pupils, whether 
going to college or not, and still leave time to teach 
several other subjects that would contribute more to 
adjust pupils to life. In one study where a change 
of entrance requirements has been recommended, it is 
suggested that the smaller high schools would be en- 
abled to do a better job if the restriction of entrance 
requirements were removed. In view of the fact that 
the smaller high schools are handicapped by having 
less well-prepared teachers generally than the larger 
high schools, it would be interesting to see how this 
suggestion would be put into practice. 

There is nothing novel in the attack on college-en- 
trance requirements; it has been going on for nearly 
a century. In the meantime two new factors have 
appeared to complicate the situation. Of these the 
first is that the high schools are now attended by 
nearly 80 per cent of the adolescent population. The 
second factor is the interest aroused by the results of 
the Eight Year Experiment. The first factor has pro- 
duced innumerable proposals for the expansion and 
reconstruction of the eurriculum to meet the great 
variety of individual differences of ability. With 
what success these have met may be gathered from 
the statement frequently heard that the gifted pupils 
are neglected and from the fact that a commission 
was appointed some three years ago to consider what 
could be done for the nearly three million pupils who 
derive no benefit from their stay in high school. 

The current notion about the second factor—the 
Eight Year Experiment—is that high-school pupils 
were admitted to colleges without having pursued the 
normal college-entrance requirements but that despite 
this they did as well as or better in college than those 
who had followed the normal course. What is for- 
gotten is that the pupils in the experiment were 
weighed, measured, and tested far more frequently 
than were pupils in other high schools. Be that as 
it may, the proposal that an experiment conducted in 
thirty more or less selected schools should be extended 
to all the high schools of the country or even of one 
state seems rather naive. 

The fact is that those concerned with reforming 
secondary education refuse to recognize the wide range 
of individual differences of ability and, in setting forth 
a formula by which to educate all American youth, 
may succeed only in depriving able students of their 
rightful opportunity to go as far as their abilities 
will take them, provided they have teachers with quali- 
fications that their abilities merit. Gresham’s law is 
as applicable to education as it is to money. In the 
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end the period of education, which is already longer 
in the United States than anywhere else, will be 
further prolonged, and the colleges in turn will have 
to provide the courses that are needed as a foundatioy 
for the pursuit of higher education.—I. L. K. 


THE EDWIN R. EMBREE MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

In memory of the late Edwin R. Embree, former 
president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund and a trus. 
tee of Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville 8, N. Y.), 
a sum of $33,500 has been donated to the college by 
the Lessing J. Rosenwald Foundation, the Marion Rk. 
Ascoli Fund, the Adele R. Levy Fund, and Marshal] 
Field in honor of Dr. Embree’s work in the field of 
human relations. The fund, which will be spent dur- 
ing the next ten years for talented students who need 
help, will be known as the Edwin R. Embree Memorial 
Scholarships. Of the amount, $13,500 will be awarded 
to students who intend to become nursery-schoo| 
teachers. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL NATIONAL STUDENT 
CONGRESS OF THE USNSA 

THE United States National Student Association 
reports that more than 1,000 delegates will be in at- 
tendance at the third annual National Student Con- 
gress to be held at the University of Michigan, August 
23-31. In addition to the student delegates others 
present will include administrators of colleges and 
universities, members of faculties, representatives of 
college newspapers, and representatives of UNESCO, 
the World Student Service Fund, the Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, and other groups that work with students 
on the campuses. Invitations have also been sent to 
more than 1,000 student-government presidents in 
non-NSA institutions to send observers and to con- 
sider membership in the organization. 

The main topics for discussion will be “Student 
Affairs” (welfare, social activities, cultural activities, 
student-government administration and techniques, 
student-government relations to campus organizations, 
relief efforts, and student rights), “Educational Af- 
fairs” (education, human relations, economies of edu- 
eation, student economic welfare, and legislative ac- 
tivity), “International Affairs” (relief, reconstruction, 
exchange of persons, exchange df information and 
ideas, and international relationships), and “Organi- 
zational Affairs’ (USNSA on campus, regional eam- 
pus organization, national USNSA operation, national 
structure, Constitution, relations with other United 
States groups, public relations, and finances). The 
keynote speaker for the meetings will be Ralph E. 
Himstead, general secretary, American Association of 
University Professors. Erich A. Walter, dean of 
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students, University of Michigan, will give the wel- 
coming address. 

Full information regarding the program and appli- 
cation forms for attending the congress are available 
at the USNSA, 304 North Park Street, Madison 5, 
Wis. 


MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART TO BE MOVED 
TO NEW SITE 

In late June the Board of Estimate of the City of 
New York decided to take legal steps to acquire the 
property of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart which adjoins the property of City College. 
The campus covers a five-block area of eighteen and 
one-half acres which, with its dining hall, gymnasium, 
auditorium, and academic building, will provide a 
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much needed outlet for the overcrowding of City Col- 
lege’s present facilities. 

Thus Manhattanville College is foreed to take over 
the 250 acres of land that it purchased in September, 
1949. The land is part of the Whitelaw Reid estate 
in Harrison (N. Y.), and the mansion, Ophir Hall, 
A building 
program, at an estimated cost of $10,000,000, will pro- 
vide other facilities necessary to duplicate those on 
the city campus. The college, which first oceupied 
the present premises in 1847, has an enrollment of 450 
and offers the degrees of B.A., B.S., and B.Mus. 
There are no plans at present to increase the enroll- 
ment which has a student body drawn from all see- 
tions of the United States as well as 23 Oriental and 
A faculty of 80 provides a high 


will serve as the administration building. 


Occidental nations. 
faculty-student ratio. 








Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending July 31: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Edgar C. Cumings, whose appointment as dean of 
the university, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), 
was reported in ScHoon AND Society, April 17, 1948, 
has been named president-elect, Coe College (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa), to sueceed Byron S. Hollinshead, 
whose appointment was reported in these columns, 
August 11, 1945, and who has resigned as of January 
1, 1951. 


Eugene G. Wilkins, dean of instruction, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Newark), will succeed John 
B. Dougall as president when the latter retires on 
September 1. Dr. Dougall, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 24, 1944, will 
go to Japan to serve on the board of 15 consultants 
and faculty members in the Institute for Educational 
Leadership (Tokyo). 


Floyd G. Betts has been appointed president, Port 
Arthur (Tex.) College. 


Leslie E. Ziegler, executive secretary, Culver-Stock- 
ton College (Canton, Mo.), has assumed additional 
duties as acting president to serve during the indefinite 
leave of absence granted to the president, Walker 
Harrison McDonald, because of ill health. 


T. S. Townsley, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
Wilmington (Ohio) College, has been appointed vice- 
president of the college. Graydon Yaple, chairman 
of the department of education, has been named dean 
of the faculty; Brooke Morgan, assistant professor of 


mathematics and physics, dean of men, to succeed 
Fred Raizk, director of athletics, who will devote full 
time to his coaching and other activities; Chester Mar- 
shall, assistant professor of physical and health edu- 
cation, to the newly created post of work co-ordinator 
in charge of the new work-study program; and Rob- 
ert Hussey, instructor in industrial arts and engineer- 
ing, veterans’ liaison representative. 


John A. Krout, dean of the graduate faculties, Co- 
lumbia University, has assumed additional duties as 
associate provost, succeeding J. Enrique Zanetti, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, whose appointment to the office 
of the provost was reported in ScHoou AnD Soctery, 
July 10, 1948, and who was retired, June 30. René 
David, director of the section on private law, Institute 
of Comparative Law, University of Paris, has been 
appointed to a visiting professorship in the Parker 
School of Foreign and Comparative Law, beginning 
with the opening of the winter session in September. 


Joseph M. Ray, head of the department of govern- 
ment and politics, University of Maryland, has been 
appointed dean, College of Special and Continuation 
Studies. Franklin L. Burdette, professor of govern- 
ment and politics, has sueceeded Dr. Ray. 


Mary Ellen Stephenson, whose appointment as act- 
ing assistant professor of Spanish, Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia (Fredericks- 
burg), was reported in ScHoo, AnD Society, Novem- 
ber 13, 1948, has been named dean of women to suc- 
eeed Mrs. Charles Lake Bushnell who will retire, 
September 1, after 29 years of service. Mrs. Sea- 


wright Wade, assistant professor of English, has been 
appointed dean of freshmen. 
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Louise Sale Cassady has been appointed dean of 
women, Kalamazoo (Mich.) College. 


Helen L. Cunliffe was recently appointed dean, St. 
Mary’s Junior College (St. Mary’s City, Md.). 


Stanley C. Benz, director of counseling in men’s 
residence halls, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), 
will assume new duties, August 15, as dean of men, 
San Jose (Calif.) State College. 


Judson T. Shaplin, registrar, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, has been appointed 
assistant dean. Among other recent appointees are: 
Katherine M. Cobb and Nicholas D. Rizzo, lecturers 
in education, and Arthur C. Hoffman, visiting lecturer 
and research associate in education. 


John A. Curtis, formerly assistant director of place- 
ment, Springfield (Mass.) College, assumed new 
duties, August 1, as assistant dean of students, Hof- 
stra College (Hempstead, N. Y.). 


H. Orville Nordberg, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.), will assume 
new duties in 1951 as director of the summer session, 
succeeding the Reverend George P. Hedley, chaplain, 
who wishes to devote more time to writing, research, 
and lecturing. 


Jo Ann Daigler and Joseph A. Nordstrom will assume 
new duties in Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), 
September 1. Miss Daigler, who is serving as recre- 
ational director of the Lago Community Council, Viet 
Nam, will be assistant director of physical education 
in the Women’s College; Mr. Nordstrom, a member 
of the staff of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
assistant professor of business administration. 


John T. Holden, associate professor of government, 
University of New Hampshire, has been appointed 
chairman of the department to succeed the late Nor- 
man Alexander, whose death was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, July 8. 


Frederick D. Eddy has been named chairman of the 
department of classical and modern languages, Hood 
College (Frederick, Md.). 


N. Eldred Bingham, formerly associate professor of 
the teaching of science, Northwestern University, has 
been appointed professor of education, University of 
Florida. 


R. Lee Martin, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of education, College of William and Mary 
(Williamsburg, Va.), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, July 24, 1948, will assume new duties, Sep- 
tember 1, as professor of education, State Teachers 
College (Oswego, N. Y.). 


Maria Ines Barney, whose appointment as assistant 
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professor of Spanish, Stephen F. Austin State Teach. 
ers College (Nacogdoches, Tex.), was reported jp 
ScHoot AND Society, November 8, 1947, has been 
named professor of Spanish, Saint Elizabeth College 
(Convent Station, N. J.). 


Muriel C. Potter has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education, Michigan State Normal College 
(Ypsilanti). 


Eleanor E. Ragon, Charles F. Congdon, and Carolyn 
R. Balsbaugh have been appointed to the staff of the 
University of Hawaii (Honolulu). Miss Ragon will 
be assistant professor of foods and nutrition; Mr, 
Congdon, assistant professor of business administra- 
tion; and Miss Balsbaugh, instructor in education, 


The following have been appointed to the staff of 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University as of Sep- 
tember: Jacob Cohen, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics; Ferrel Atkins, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics; Mrs. Ferrel Atkins, instructor in sociology; 
and Henry Grosshans, instructor in history to serve 
during the leave of absence granted to Michael F. 
Ellis, Jr., for graduate study in Columbia University. 
Carolyn Shaw, associate professor of health and phys- 
ical education, resigned June 9, after 26 years of 
service. 


J. Lawrence Coulter, whose appointment as head 
of the department of music, Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege, was reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 
2, 1948, has been named assistant professor of music, 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 


Gertrude Rathbone Jasper, on leave of absence from 
her post as assistant professor of Romance languages, 
Hunter College (New York 21), assumed new duties, 
July 1, as assistant professor of library science, Pratt 
Institute (Brooklyn). 


John R. Uglum, an optometrist of Mitchell (S. 
Dak.), is giving a course in remedial reading during 
the summer session, Dakota Wesleyan University 
(Mitchell), and will continue the specialized work 
throughout the coming academic year. 


Mrs. Clarence T. Sharpton, formerly a critic teacher 
in Lafayette High School, Lexington (Ky.), has been 
appointed to teach special courses in elementary edu- 
cation in Transylvania College (Lexington). Under 
the direction of A. B. Crawford, head of the depart- 
ment of education, the college plans to begin the edu- 
cation of teachers for the elementary schools with the 
opening of the fall quarter. 


The following have been appointed to instructor- 
ships in Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.) : Amy 
Louise Downey (French), Karl Kiralis (English), 
and Charleine Williams Riepe (classical languages). 
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Edward A. Fath, professor of astronomy and director 
of the Goodsell Observatory, who was retired in June 


and as professor of philosophy (since 1929), Hope 
College. 


after 30 years of service, has donated a planetarium to 
the college as his farewell gift to the students. 


Dean T. Fitzgerald, whose appointment as super- 
intendent, Escuela Campo Alegre (Caracas, Vene- 
mela), was reported in ScHoot anp Society, August 
97, 1949, will return to his former post in the public 
schools of Tulsa (Okla.) in September. 


Ambrose Caliver, who was appointed in 1930 as the 
frst specialist in Negro education in the United States 
Office of Education, has been named assistant to Earl 
James MeGrath, commissioner of education, Office of 
Education, FSA. James C. O’Brien, a member of the 
National Security Resources Board, has been ap- 
pointed director of a new project, the National Scien- 
tifie Register Project. By agreement with the board, 
the Office of Education has assumed responsibility for 
the establishment of a national roster of scientific 
personnel and will conduct inventories and make 
studies of the nation’s manpower supply. The office 
will co-operate with government agencies, educational 
institutions, and scientific organizations both in plan- 
ning and in carrying out necessary studies relating 
to the supply of scientific personnel. 


Robert C. Killough, director of the division of law, 
New York State Education Department, has assumed 
new duties as assistant commissioner for professional 
education, succeeding Irwin A. Conroe, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHooL AND SOCcIETY, 
October 17, 1942, and who resigned recently. 


M. Don Clawson, president, Meharry Medical Col- 
lege (Nashville, Tenn.), was granted a one-year sab- 
batical leave of absence, July 1, prior to his retire- 
ment in 1951. Dr. Clawson plans to return to the 
field of dentistry. 


Recent Deaths 


William Beverley, associate professor of mathe- 
matics, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), died, July 


24, at the age of forty-nine years. Professor Bever- 
ley had taught in high schools in Kentucky and 
Florida before going to Lafayette College in 1927. 


The Reverend Patrick Boland, retired professor of 
theology, Niagara University (N. Y.), died, July 26, 
at the age of eighty-five years. Father Boland had 
taught in St. John’s University (Brooklyn) before 
going to Niagara University in 1923. 

The Reverend Walter van Saun, head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy, Hope College (Holland, Mich.), 
died, July 26, at the age of sixty years. Dr. van 
Saun, who had held pastorates in the United Brethren 
Church in Ohio (1913-27), had served as teacher 
(1908-10) in the schools of Hamilton County (Ohio) 


DANIELS, WHITMAN (Compiler). 


HILL, P. SMITH, et al. 
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BARNES, HARRY ELMER, AND OREEN M. RUEDI. 


The American Way of Life: An Introduction to the 
Study of Contemporary Society. Pp. x+931. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $4.75. 

A second edition. Broadly speaking, the general content 
and organization of the earlier edition of this book have 
been retained, but the subject matter and ae meen oe 
have been recast in terms of the postwar world instead of 
the terminal stages of the New Deal era when it was origi- 
nally planned and written. The world of 1940 is now 
mainly behind us, for better or worse, and we are entering 
a new era of human experience. 


BLEGEN, THEODORE C., AND RUSSELL W. COOPER 


(Editors). The Preparation of College Teachers. Pp. 
vi+186. Series I, Reports of Committees and Con- 
ferences, No. 42. American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1950. 
$1.75. 

Report of a conference held at Chicago, December 8-10, 
1949, sponsored by ACE and the Office of Education, FSA. 


CASWELL, HOLLIS L., AND A. WELLESLEY FOR- 


SHAY. Education in the Elementary School. Pp. 
xi+406. American Book Company, 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16. 1950. $3.25. 
A second edition and one of the American Education 
Series; general editor, George Drayton Strayer. 

° 
Bibliography of 
Educational Public Relations. Pp. 45. American 
College Public Relations Association, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 1950. 


‘*Developing Personal and Group Relationships through 


Reading.’’ Fifteenth Yearbook 1950. Claremont Col- 
lege Reading Conference. Pp. 147. Curriculum Lab- 
oratory, Claremont, Calif. 1950. 

Jointly sponsored by Claremont College and Alpha Iota 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


GRISMER, RAYMOND L., AND MILDRED B. GRIS- 


MER. Por Centro-y-Sud-América: A Spanish Reader 
for Beginners. Pp. vii+202. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York 11. 1950. $2.40. 

A reader that may be introduced early in the study of 
Spanish ; it enables the student to accompany the authors 
as they visit most of the countries of Central and South 
America, 

® 

Programa de Actividades de 
los Jardines de Infantes. Pp. xi+135. Editorial 
Kapelusz, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 1950. 
Publication of Biblioteca de Cultura Pedagégica directed 
by Clotilde Guillén de Rezzano. 


JACOBSON, PAUL B., WILLIAM C. REAVIS, AND 


JAMES D. LOGSDON. 
Pp. xvii+791. Illustrated. 
York 11. 1950. $5.00. 

In this second edition the authors emphasize the facts that 
none of the duties of the principalship can be neglected 
and that persons who occupy this position should acquire 
a comprehensive understanding of the demands that must 
be met. 


Duties of School Principals. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 


Freedom and the Uni- 
versity: The Responsibility of the University for the 
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Maintenance of Freedom in the American Way of Life. 
Pp. ix+129. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York. 1950. $2.00. 
These essays were originally presented during the spring 
of 1949 as lectures in the third part of the Cornell Sym- 
posium on “America’s Freedom and Responsibility in the 
Contemporary Crisis.” 

& 
LAMBRUSCHINI, RAFFAELLO. ‘‘Della Educazione 
e Della Istruzione.’’ Educatori Antichi e Moderni No. 
LXXI. Pp. xi+256. La Nuova Italia, Editrice, 
Firenze, Italy. 1950. 

o 
Learning by Living: Education for Wise Use of Re- 
sources. Pp. 122. Office of Publications for the 
Southern States Work Conference, State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 1950. 
A report on the Resource-Use Education Project sponsored 
jointly by the Southern States Work Conference on Educa- 
tional Problems and the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, American Council on Education. 


e 
MYERS, LOUISE KIFER. Teaching Children Music 
in the Elementary School. Pp. xvi+327.  Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1950. $3.75. 


The classroom teacher is the key for making music for all 


the children a reality. Suggestions for her training are 
based on the attitudes and skills she will need. 
e 


REISS, SAMUEL. The Rise of Words and Their Mean- 
ings. Pp. 301. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
Street. New York 16. 1950. $3.75. 
Here is an important new work with a genuinely fresh and 
stimulating approach to the study of words and language 
generally. 

@ 
SCHACK, RENA. Then and ’39; An Imaginary Trave- 
logue in which Benjamin Franklin and his Two Grand- 
sons Visit the New York of 1939 and the New York 
World’s Fair. Pp. 41. The William-Frederick Press, 
313 West 35th Street, New York 1. 1950. 50 cents. 
This book barely scratches the surface of the vast changes 
which have taken place over a period of 150 years and of 
which we seem so unconscious. 





‘¢Visual Environment for School- 
rooms: With Proceedings of the Indiana Illumination 
Conference.’’ Bulletin No. 3. Vol. ravi. Pp. 63. 


Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington. 1950. 
75 cents. . 
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ciety. Pp. vii+410. Illustrated. Oxford Universit, 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $4.75 
This book reviews the history of broadcasting in the Uniteg 
States, surveys what is known of its effects on the outloo; 
and behavior of listeners, and describes the systems under 
which it operates here and abroad. ‘ 


‘‘Teaching about the United Nations and the Special. 


ized Agencies.’’ UN Document No. E.1667. Special 
Supplement No. 1. Pp. v+76. International Docy. 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, New York 
27. 1950. 70 cents. 
Report submitted by the Secretary-General of the UN ang 
the Director-General of UNESCO. 

e 


Getting the Right 
Job. Unpaged. Illustrated. The Glidden Company, 
1396 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14. 195), 


Free. 

Filled with helpful pointers for job-seekers, this booklet 
points out in the introduction that getting the right job is 
about 90 per cent preparation and 10 per cent presentation, 


WELKOWITZ, SAMUEL, HARRY SITOMER, AND 


DANIEL W. SNADER. Geometry: Meaning and 
Mastery. Pp. v+506. Illustrated. The John 6, 
Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
1950. $2.60. 

In this text the authors have incorporated the best of the 
new suggestions made by teachers of geometry today with- 
out sacrificing the valuable methods which have developed 
through centuries of teaching geometry. 
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